him, Englishmen became adepts at the game of clever re-
partee. The winners basked in the sun of royal favour and
carried off the honours he was always glad to bestow upon
brains which did not take themselves too seriously. The
courtiers became very proud of their standards of life and
of their King, although Marvel complained:

Bishops and Deans, Peers, pimps and knights he made,
Things highly fitting for a monarch's trade*

That attitude, however, was not yet expressed. In the sum-
mer of 1660, all was harmony and good spirits. They were
such idyllic days that the Publick Intelligencer could boast:

** There is no strife betwixt the city and the country but
who shall show most duty to the King."

The other problems of a restored monarchy were neither
as easy nor as much fun to solve. Hyde, devout churchman
that he was, gave good advice on religious questions, and
the new reformation went on comparatively smoothly but
with a great deal of competition for bishoprics and dean-
eries. There was great theological controversy too over the
new prayer book which was being prepared for the restored
Church and which gave Charles' intimates some amuse-
ment by referrring to him as " our most religious King."
Charles, however, took no part in the debates, although he
had to approve the finished product. His only contribution
to the religion of his people was an attempt to have his
favourite instrumental music adopted in church services,
but it was considered too frivolous and was abandoned.
Thereafter the King made his appearance regularly in
church, but such benefit as he derived from it is indicated
in a letter to Minette:

"We  have  the  same  disease of  Sermons that  you
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